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ENGLISH PRESS NOTICES OF THE AUTHOR S 
PREVIOUS WORKS. 



The Timet (Oct. $rdf 1902). 

Australian Poetry, which, though many Engrlishmen 
are unaware of it, not only has a rigorous life, but a 
history, is beset by two dangers. One is the excessive 
desire, on the part of its friends, to encourage its 
growth. Mr. O'Hara suffered from this amiable ten- 
dency on the publication of his previous volumes ; but 
his poems are a welcome protest against the second 
danger to which younger Australian poets expose 
themselves. One of its best known representatives 
frankly cuts himself adrift from the tradition of 
English poetry and, bravely vindicating the light of 
Australia to have a voice of its own, works himself up 
into a great passion as an " Uncultured Rhymer '* 
addressing the ** Uncultured Critics." He is all for a 
truly indigenous literature— ^a laudable enthusiasm ; 
but it is nevertheless a relief to find one, at any rate, 
who like Mr. O'Hara does not cut himself off from 
the past, who is conscious that the bush ballad runs 
very quickly into the narrowest of grooves, and that 
as long as Australians speak the English tongue they 
cannot forego their native inheritance in Hnglish 
culture. . . . Mr. O'Hara has a sense of the 
dignity and charm of rhythm and poetic style, and he 
is not ashamed to assert its value in the midst of all 
the applause showered upon the outpourincs of the 
young lions ot the Colonial Press. Much of the latter 
IS, we know, fresh and masculine verse ; but, after all, 
if Australian poetry is to claim a place in the litera- 
ture of the world it must not be too local in spirit, 
and must seek its best inspiration in those aspects of 
humanity and nature which belong not to one country 
only, but to all, 

(Fot continuation see Page 161). 
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Milford Sound, N.Z. 
I. 

But north for a night we travelled, and just as 

the dawning drew 
The grey of its robes asunder, and bared to the 

boundless blue 
The breast of its quivering splendour, the wings 

of its broadening flame, 
The prow of our ship shot shoreward on the 

shuddering waves that came. 
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Thrilled with the kiss o£ sunrise, to the rave- 
nous cliflf that draws 
The narrow seas where it opens the rage o£ its 

iron jaws ; 
And we passed through the towering portals 

till the tremulous deep delight 
Of the wave in the wind waxed weaker, isub- 

dued of the frowning height ; 
For unscalable cliffs rose round us, and the way 

of the strait seemed barred 
By the clouded peaks that nature had set o*er 

the Sound as guard. 
And the snows flashed out from their summits 

whenever their brows unglobed, 
And the thin streams ribboned their sides in a 

dark green raiment robed ; 
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And we saw the falling of water, and watched 

where the lawny stream 
To the wine-dark wave plunged headlong, nn- 

kissed of the morning beam ; 
So we sailed in the silence, and ever a wonder 

about us grew 
For the beautiful island whose lover, the sea in 

a robe of blue, 
Had guerdoned with passionate beauty, far back 

in the ages unseen. 
And crowned her with splendour and throned 

her, abiding for ever his queen. 
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II. 

Dawn climbs the arch of heaven ; the whirling 
mist 
Crowns for a space the awful peaks sublime, 
Till the ardent lips of morningtide have kissed 
The snow-soft brows that brook no touch of 
time, — 

The grey eternal pinnacles of snow 

No centuries of storm may break or brand, 
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Above a world that smiles to them below — 
A sea that f^wns, a green and gracious land. 

The rocky ramparts of The Mitre rise, 
Twin sharers of the storm whose lightest breath 

Bids the blind vapom* mock their straining eyes, 
And sheds around their pride the shadow of 
death. 

Death that they fear not. Kingdoms wax and 

wane, 
Age after age shorn of its splendour dies. 
But robed in grim austerities they reign — 

The symbols of eternal verities. 

For thee time is the shadow of a breath, 
O, Pembroke, with thy brows in morning 
bathed 
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Above the glacier edge that harbours death, 
And ledges that old wmds have scarred and 
scathed ; 

A king by tempest crowned, unvext, unjarred 
By shocks of changing fate or blighting chance^ 

To reign for ever, and for ever guard 
These lonely, lovely waters of romance. 
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III. 

What loveliness 
Of summer lightened nature's sweet recess I 
What strange dim underwold of glorious green 
Shook out her royal robes, a radiant queen I 
What lonelier land of ferny beauty drew 
A softer splendour from the waters blue, 
Or saw the rata, beautiful and red 
As rosy shame, a richer glory shed 



i 
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Over the forest, soft with smrnner rain, 
Wherein old mossy fnllars long had lain 
And withered under greener ferns that ^Head 
Throng the waste wonders of that garden bed. 
Which heard at times the wild sea-water sing 
A song that made the mighty fiords ring, 
For it was rich with breathings of the brine. 
By passion garnered at fair summer's shrine ! 
And in the circle of the ancient hills — 
The towering peaks that sunrise thrills and fills — 
It mingled with the sound of runnels fleet 
From icy summits where the thunders meet ; 
For, girt about by cliffs that rose as high 
As in the ocean dipt the under sky. 
We saw the rivulets jubilant from the snow 
That fettered them in ages long ago ; 
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Or over Pembroke saw a wraith of wind 
In triumph beat the mighty morning blind ; 
Or watched the blasts, that ravin and rend, over- 
throw 
The tottering parapet of drifted snow. 
But on the circlet of our inland sea 
The sapphire ring of sky shone cloudlessly ; 
As though the very heart of heaven it were, 
And God had laid its perfect beauty bare ; 
Save when the blind night from its haunted dells 
A grey ghost crept above th« brooding fells. 
And darkened every throbbing wave that yearned 
All night until the sunrise broke and burned. 
And every snowy blossom, far withdrawn, 
Transfigured in the rosy light of dawn. 
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IV. 

Immortal land of fleeting shine and shadows^ 

Where nature keeps 
A dream unvext of dark green mountain meadows^ 

Of snow-clad steeps ! 
Sweet land of fern, this song o^er sea I send 
thee 

Who need'st no song 
To hymn the beauty morn and evening lend 
thee 
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All summer long. 
Far flame thy peaks through forest-woven sky 
lights, 

Vast, vague, sublime, 
They meet the morning and they take the twi- 
lights, 

Strong towers of time. 

Where the wind only revels all year thorough, 

And no lives roam, 
The wind that reapeth in the green sea furrow 

Soft flowers of foam ; 
Save when the winter on the grey height hardens,. 

And wild mists spin 
Down the blind summits to the gracious gardens 

Of green wherein 
A little while the summer laughter dieth, 
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And all flowers fail, 
And bow their faces to the voice that crieth. 

The homeless gale. 
O, Milford, over no twin summits brighter 

Shall morning break ; 
Nowhere the charmed water whisper lighter 

For love's sweet sake ; 
Nowhere the noontide, robed in raiment rarer. 

Set softer feet, 
And nowhere evening, silent slumber-bearer, 

Fare forth so sweet. 
Thy peace rebukes the feverous flood-tide storm- 
ing 

Life's narrow ways ; 
Thy loneliness upbraids the strife deforming 

Our clamorous days ; 
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Far be the time ere toil's harsh din shall waken 

Thy quiet shore, 
Thy waters lonely as thy days forsaken 

By trade's dull roar. 
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Mountain Pictures 
I. 

THE CATARACT 

At length we came 
Where from the immeasurable height it leaped, 
White-haired and luminous, down to the dell, 
With inexhaustible delight of life. 
"So high the rocks that caverned its lone roar 
That fern and moss— the lovely things that'grow 
By shy worn water-ways — were blended there 
Continuous to the all-observing eye. 
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No wind was in the trees that hung aloft 
Their dark green banners on the giddy edge 
Of the bewildering height, whose sheer descent 
Made the live water gladder, till its shout 
Of exultation woke the gentle sleep 
Of the lone hills. The drizzling ledges gleamed 
And gathered into slippery urns the spray 
That from august unfathomable depths 
Upfloated soft. How dwarfed, meseemed, we 

were 
In the dark glen with all that thunderous war 
Incessant over us, the Titan sport 
Of nature, the strong pulse of cosmic force ; 
And with each moment our soul-pleasure grew 
And deepened into reverence for Him 
Who planned this wonder in the lonely wilds. 
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II. 

MOUNT BLACKWOOD 

The top was reached 
And we beheld, for glorious recompense, 
The mighty panorama of the land 
With its far Protean splendours. To the rear 
Dim misty lines of mountains shut us out 
From sky and verdure. But far forward gleamed 
The vaporous bosom of the sailless sea 
By whose dim marge our stately city reared 
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Its lordly spire and dome and pillared height. 
Between, the pleasant lands lay green and glad 
In summer's arms, and fields of yellow corn, 
And happy homes where unremitting toil 
Had garnered half the season's golden fruit. 
Eastward there stretched the dark untrodden 

range 
To where, the mist-wreaths clinging to his sides. 
The blue lone summit of bold Macedon 
Cleft the high splendours of the summer sky. 
'Twas all a beauty so pre-eminent 
That we were silent, worshipping in thought 
That brooked no bondage of life's lowly fate, 
The power that made our land so beautiful. 



( 
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III. 
THE YARRANGOBILLY CAVES 

Through the swift gorge 
The foaming waters leaped, as though the gloom 
Of overhanging hills might gather in 
To its embrace their life delirious. 
And on the side of heaven-aspiring cli£Fs, 
By tortuous paths of grim unfriendliness, 
We reached at length the dark forbidding mouth 
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Of the wild hill-side cave, wherethrough we 



Into the unvext life of loneliness, 

And awful revelation strangely wrought 

Of nature's immemorial miracle ; 

For sleeping silence and gross darkness filled 

That temple of old time whose aeons wrought 

The slow will of their dark divinities : 

But when upon our sudden sense the guide 

Flashed to the gloom the welcome of his torch 

And made a wonder of the illumined dark, 

A thousand gems renewed their quivering life 

And shook out radiant splendour, till the eye 

Beheld the red magnificence of dawn 

Written on alabaster palimpsests 

Fashioned in seasons when the world was young. 



i 
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From every roof the gleaming stalactites 
Drooped, draped with snowy fretwork of the 

past, 
Perchance to win the kiss of sister forms 
That rose to their embrace divinely robed. 
White pillars flashed to life resplendently 
As when the sunlight gilds the architraves 
Of palaces of porphjnry and gold. 
'Twas glorious, beautiful. But when the light 
Faded, and all the garments of the gloom 
Again invested us, lo ! came a sense 
Upon us of that still primordial dark 
Ere earth took shape from chaos. 
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IV. 

IN THE VALLEY OF THE MITTA. 

Among the northern valleys many days 
We rode from morn till noontide and from noon 
Till eve. The winding Mitta was our guide 
And led us pleasantly through lands that took 
The changing hues of summer ; past the peaks 
That towered o'er Tallandoon to where the vale 
Most lovely of green Noorongong outstretched, 
Beneath the quiet of the fringing hills, 
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Its waving pastures rich with willows green, 
And clustering gums beneath whose grateful 

shade 
The slow kine dreamed away the noontide hour. 
And further still we passed a gracious land 
Of hill and grassy dale and streams snow-fed 
And orchard plots rich fruited of the year — 
Thy lonely land, Eskdale. And then we came 
To waving maize-fields fringing far along 
Grey sinuous flights of water. From the edge 
Of windless hills we gazed on long lagoons 
Half choked with rude memorials of floods 
What time the white plumes of the Austral 

Alps — 
Bogong and all its cloudy ring of hills — 
Withered before the spring's first genial ray. 
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There we beheld the wild fowl numerous, 

Black duck and flocking ibises and cranes, 

Old, silent, solitary sentinels, 

In dim seclusion of the marshy pools 

Where the locked reeds gave shelter to their 

broods. 
And where our journey ended we beheld 
Thy confluent waters, crystal Snowy creek. 
Lost in the gold-discolored river bed 
Of the fair stream that led our jubilant steps 
At last to this wild spot, where quaintly slept,. 
And nestled lovingly beneath the range, 
An old world town among the towering hills. 



t 



In Meiriory 

OF 

"^Janaes Bninton Steplnens 

O month of darkness, drear and bitter June, 
O woful month, that thou with chilling breath 

Should'st breathe upon our singer, all too soon 
Sunk in the sunless gulf and shadow of death. 

Now is he one with the immortal choirs 
That sing above the triumph of death's steep. 

The dreams, the stormy visions, the desires, 
Soul-sorrows and the sins of men that weep ; 



i 
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Yea, sing where peace is robed in radiant light, 
Beyond the touch of time in some bright 
sphere, 
Where love acclaims the soul's empyreal flight. 
Unscathed by stress of storms that smite us 
here, 

Unvext beyond the hopes that heavenward climb. 
The dreams illusive, vague and wild and 
strange. 

The shadows on the dial-plate of time, 
The coil that circles round a world of change. 

Now nature mourns the singer whose glad notes 
Caught echoes of the music of her throng. 

The melody that ever falls and floats 

When the loud sea- waves lift their soul in song- 
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The strange sublime rich glory of the skies^ 
The purple splendour of the heights afar, 

The mysteries to unanointed eyes, 

He sought and seeking found his "Singing 
Star." 

But vain our grief ; the light that bids him live 
Shines not for us ; for him a brighter dawn 

Exults and lightens, clothed with hours that give 
Life to the sundered spirit heavenward drawn, — 

Life and the light whereby the face of doom 
He sees and fears not, knowing what darkness 
saith. 

What sudden brightness glorifies the gloom 
For those who sail the chartless seas of death. 
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This singer, loved of all who love glad song, 
Forth from the threshold of laborious days 

Goes honored with the requiem deep and long,. 
The crowning glory of a nation's praise. 

With wit that sparkled wine-like, generous 
thought, 

And faith that saw beyond our narrow day, 
In faery lands of poesy he wrought 

To the last hour his laughter-loving lay. 

Kindred in soul of him whose wit made great 
The days of English song, though life grew 
cold. 

And ever inhaled, beneath the foil of fate, 
The fragrance of the rose above the mould. 
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The glory of our morning land, where we 

Behold no shadow on time's inveterate streams. 
He sang prophetic-like, and lived to see 

The radiant incarnation of his dreams. 

Farewell awhile ! the sounds that vex us now 
Reach not the silence of thy ampler day ; 

A newer light now clothes thy laurelled brow, 
A newer birth thy soul's imperial sway. 

Rest, rest in slumber. Change and death and 
change 

Are all we know of life ; but now for thee 
The grateful shade of memoried rest, the strange 

New light on death's incognizable sea. 

Sune, 1902. 



Estranged 

We who once loved are standing far apart, 

And wider than the sea 
The distance seems that holds us heart froms 
heart, 

Estranges you and me ; 
And yet we loved, and you made winter seem 

As summer in the land. 
And now 'tis all a memory and a dream — 

Ah, hard to understand ! 
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We lidio once loved are drifdng down the ways 

That part no more to meet ; 
Are drifting farther from the golden days 

That made two lives complete ; 
Yet in my heart there is a ceaseless pain 

Where nevermore thy hand 
Will knock with love's imperious cry again. 

So hard to understand ! 

We who once loved are dead to all the old 

Sweet joys that love once knew. 
And now to life's work, grim and grey and cold, 

I turn from you, from you ; 
For me no more the lovelight in your eyes, 

No more your fatal tears, 
Only the ghost of moaning memories 

Across the broken years I 



The Voice of tlie MopoKe 

A solitary cry and clear 
It fills the ranges round, — 

No music in the note I hear, 
No sweetness in the sound. 

And yet I listen for that voice 
In spectral forests spanned 

By night, and in the cry rejoice 
That fills a phantom land. 
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It breaks across the songless gloom, — 

Almost it seems of pain 
A cry from some far years whose bloom 

Lies dead with lost springs slain 

In days when light than life was more^ 
When life was scarce begun, 

And earth a rainbow raiment wore, 
Rolled round beneath the sun. 

O bird, what though thou bringest not 
A dream of passioned hours. 

Nor wearest out a royal lot 
In morn's imperial bowers, 

Yet still the autumn and the spring, 
The hints of summer blue. 
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May be more than a visioned thing 
Of changing life to you ; 

For still to us the mystery 

Of things is faint and far, 
Whose only hope is what shall be 

Beyond the morning star. 



Jephtlia's Dailgther 

Upon the lone Judaean hills the day 
Fulfilled the promise of the fiery year ; 
The winds beneath the noon-impassioned sky 
Fell fainting for the tenderness of dawn 
Whose dewy kiss had left no gracious growth, 
No mem'ry of the green ways of the spring, 
In noontide hollows where the leaf was mute. 
No voice, no murmur broke the breathless 
trance 
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Of silence save the ceaseless sound wherewith 
The locust pierced her blue mid-hour of dreams, 
In that dream-land deep sunk in summer rest. 
The painted butterfly, a brief bright flash 
Of stained splendour, sought no swift delight 
In airy cradles of the mountain flower ; 
For the soft pastures of the young green spring 
Were deep embrowned to the lowest vale. 
While in the far mid heaven's blue abyss, 
Inviolated, floated not one least 
White cloud of hope. 

Beneath a pine tree stood 
The dark eyed daughter of the warrior 
Who smote the Ammonites, yea, tower by tower, 
From Aroer to Minneth. In her eyes 
There grew eternal sorrow— those dark eyes 
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That mirrored all the beauty of the world. 
Her hair hung low, a ruffled thunder-cloud, 
In clustered beauty on her shoulders bare. 
Her cheeks were pale with that ethereal 
Soft touch of loveliness whose bliss bestows 
A kingdom on its lover. In the light 
Of melancholy beauty stood the maid, 
A shadow ringed with splendor, for her heart 
Was heavy, and the river of her tears, 
Cradled in sorrow's depths immeasurable. 
Overbrimmed the yielding barrier of her eyes. 

Against her bosom pressed her delicate hands 
As they would still the tumult of her heart. 
Its melancholy music ; and her long 
Dark showery tresses mixt a space with them^ 
As to the cold unconscious hills she spake 
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And emptied her full heart of half its pain, 
And half of its dark sorrow. 

"Woe is me, 
For now the sands of life are running thin, 
The last hour trickles to its doom and dies, 
Here where, O everlasting hills, ye lapped 
My youth and folded me in happy arms. 
And held my wandering fancies. In your dells 
I knew the joy of nature's many moods, 
Its flying splendours. Saw the naked soul 
Of passion in its tempests. Heard the wild 
Waste music of the spring, or watched the 

grave 
Procession of the painted autumns go 
Across the lands of ruined gold and red ; 
Yea, heard the roaring of the forest sea 
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What time the unblest winds of winter cursed 
The howling glens, and whipped the naked 

trees 
That shivered through the moonless nights of 

storm 
Like ghosts for ever chained to grief and time. 
But now the brief hour trembles to its doom,. 
And dark necessity, that fateful vow. 
Doth bid me leave the playmates of my youth 
While youth still grasps me by its fervent hand> 
Keen, irresistible, as when the dawn. 
Precipitating brightness, withers night. 
With the intolerable shafts of day. 
Yea, now the sun of life is setting. Death, 
The dark abomination, draweth near ; 
I hear his mufHed footsteps and his breath 
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Thickens about me and the lights grow dim. 

Accursed vow ! that doomed me to the grave 
Ere yet I felt love's wild delirium 
That touches life with immortality ! 
Alone amid the maidens of my youth, 
Unloved, unwed, uncomforted, unblest, 
With soul laid naked to the winds of grief 
I walk the barren way of life to death 
Where all of high and low in equal state 
Meet on the dim division of the worlds 
Of mortal and immortal. 

Woe is me ! 
Unwed ! Unwed ! I who in other dajrs 
Had fondly dreamt a mother's dreams and saw 
In unimagined glory stretching out 
The line ancestral to the promised birth 
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Of the Messiah, — yea, saw love and home 

Where harmony and joy like angels sit 

Filling the heart with . glad beatitudes ; 

For I was all a woman and I felt 

Those dim maternal instincts — God*s own gift — 

To sweeten woman in whose heart he set 

Love, earth's necessity, to solace pain, 

Virtue that sheds on earthly woe the light 

Of Heaven's immeasurable recompense. 

And faith that disciplines the soul to trust. 

And patience sitting with undaunted mien 

Under the shadow of life's solemnities; 

Yea, and that gentleness in suffering 

That blesses and is blest. With these she 

moves. 
Rich clothed with radiance of angelic love. 
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And the sweet raiment of pity most divine, 
And meekest reverence. 

Unwed ! Unwed ! 
Ah not for me the perfect joy to clasp 
That precious jewel of a woman's life, 
A tender child — 2l green bud breaking through 
The troubled winter of a mother's fears 
Into the wondering spring time of her hope. 
Nay, not for me to watch the first faint smiles 
Of dawning love, — to feel the woman rush 
Into mine eyes as in youth's garden wild 
I watch the rose lose half its heart to him, 
And in his eye behold the mirrored hue 
Of violets, and on his tender lip 
The rich carnation's dainty loveliness. 
While o'er his sunny face run dimpled smiles 
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Racing like lights when in a driving sky 
The sudden rifts of rushing blue uncloud, 
And heaven speaks in lines of golden light. 

Not mine to watch the growth of sturdy years 
In the young frame, made strong by love to 

meet 
The ceaseless buffet of the roaring tides 
Of life and wrestle with the iron years, 
And the fierce strife for unpredestined power* 
Nor with a mother's pride behold in him 
High thoughts, far brighter than the moonless 

stars, 
Lighten the green fields of his loving heart ; 
Hope whose bright eyes outshine the living 

light 
Of dawn, and joy with parted lips, and dreams 
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That youth and fancy ever love to weave 
In meadowy glories of the breaking spring, 
While yet upon smooth hinges move the gates 
Of life ere years do rust them, till they grate 
To every passion gust. 

Ah woe, alas ! 
Ah empty aching of my yearning heart ! 
Would I could mingle in the common round 
Of common things — a woman amid women — 
With reverence and pure deep love for home,. 
And all the bliss of calm domestic joys 
Where love doth Hke a sunflower still unfold 
In the sweet light of earthly paradise. 

But vain my empty wailing. Lo ! the noon 
Has left the blue mid-heaven and the day 
Has drunk the sunlight from the sleeping hills. 
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O bitter waiting stretching dim and dark 
To what far end I know not, — this I know, 
That where it ends there will be happy rest, 
And quiet sleep, unvext by troubled dreams. 
Par from the moaning noises of the world." 



The Bay of Islands 

(On the Otway Coast) 

They gleam through the spray and the misty 
light, 

They front the waves where the reefs are- 
keen, 
Where sheer as the depth of a sea-mew's flight 

Wild cliffs to the dark seas lean. 
No sound of the inland's voice they hear, 

No cry save that of the seething foam. 
As ever they wait the whole long year 

For the ships that come not home. 



62 THE BAY OF ISLANDS 

Here in and out, where the sea's white bird 

Lacks strength for the stress of the wind's 
fierce breath, 
Where the cliff's heart shudders to hear the 
word 

That the storm to the night-rack saith, 
The tide-streams rush where the land and sea 

Hide hollows the keen wind whips to pain 
With a cry as of hopeless agony 

From the ghosts of the dead sea-slain. 

No light of the sea-blooms, sweet and bland, 
Takes heart from the cliff's long vigil here. 

Though the miles are glad when the lone sea- 
land 
Laughs out in the brief grey year ; 

When inland far through the driftwood dead 
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The wild heath reddens, the wild heath glows, 
Till the leagues of the borderland are as red 
As the heart of a radiant rose. 

The grim heights lean where the waters swirl 

With rage to the red cliff's iron core, 
For as lions loosed are the waves that hurl 

Their strengths on the loveless shore ; 
And the caves that are filled with passion shake 

And in thunder roar, when the ringing swords 
Of the serried ranks of the storm- waves break, 

And fail on the red-plumed hordes. 

Yet they lose not heart, and they charge again 
And their white plumes toss, and their stormy cry 

Rings out on the pent-in ridges fain 
Of death as the ranks ride by; 
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Ride ever to fall ; but the clifF's loud glee 
Is fraught with dread of a weird long planned^ 

For it knoweth that time is lord of the sea, 
But the sea is lord of the land. 

So they struggle and strive the whole year's 
span. 

But the sea on the clouded cliffs and caves 
Hath graven more deep than the might of man^ 

Doom's sign with his warring waves. 
And the rocks in the Bay of Islands stand 

As a during proof that his might must be, 
For once they were towers of the steadfast land^ 

But now they are serfs of the sea. 



Tine Corrirriori^ealtli 

(An Ode) 

{Inscribed to the Right Hon. Sir Samuel Griffith,, 
Chief justice of the High Court of Australia), 



Lo ! 'tis the light of the morn 
Over the mountains breaking, 

And our empire^s day is born, 
The life of a nation waking 

To the triumph of regal splendour, 
To the voice of conquering fate 
That cries, " No longer wait 1" 
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To the rising hopes that send her 

Fearless upon her way 
With no thoughts of her yesterday, 

But dreams of a mighty state 
Great 'mid the old grave nations, 
Divine in her aspirations. 
Blest be the men who brought her, 
Freedom's starriest daughter. 
Out of the night 
Into the light, 
A power and a glory for evermore 1 — 

Let the old world live in the pages 

Time wrote in the dark of the ages. 
For us 'tis the light of the morning breaking on 

sea and on shore. 
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II. 

They found her a maiden with dower 

Only of seasons sunny, 
Blue skies and the forest flower 

Rich to its heart with honey, 
And the joy of her glad seas flinging 

Their voices on fairy strands 
Where only the winds* soft singing 
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Broke oq the sleep of day, 
Or a whistling spear by the dim green way 
Of the water and the lands. 
Green were the woodlands round her, 
Blue were the s^as that bound her, 
Soft was the sky above her, 
A dreamily lonely lover ; 
Streams and dells 
And the mountain wells, 
And the voice of the forest were hers alone,. 
And the life of the grim grave ranges, 
The night and the noon and the changes 
Of light on the topmost peaks when the rose of 
the dawn was blown. 
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III. 

Brave were the hearts that came 

Over the warring water ; 
Not with the loud acclaim 

Of banner and trumpet they sought her ; 
Nay, in the secret places, 

The dells and the woods, they toiled, 

Till the woods by the axe despoiled, 
Were widened to sunny spaces ; 
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But bitter the task each year 

With the flood and the savage spear 

And the famine they fought and foiled,. 
Winning through toil's defiance, 
Endurance and self-reliance, 
The victory great 
That has fashioned a state 
And crowned the splendor that dims our eyes ; 
As the century's dawn breaks gleaming, 
While the dead east still lies dreaming, 
We rise in a sacred year with our face to the 
morning skies. 
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IV. 

With face to the morn of pride, 

But thoughts of the brave now sleeping 

In the green graves scattered wide 
In the land of heroic reaping ; 

In the fields of their brave endeavour 
They wrote on the rugged face 

Of valley and range for ever 
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The signs of the power that drew 

Its life from the dauntless few, 
Outposts of a victor race. 
They lived for their land, for their land they 

died, 
With her dust they are mixt in death : 

Now the years may come and the years 
may go, 

Time may silver our heads with snow, 

But as long as her seasons break and blow, 
And as long as her sons draw breath. 
Will memory blossom in flowers of pride 
From their dust by the four winds scattered 

wide. 
Then honor, for ever honor. 
For the pioneers who won her ; 
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Praise for the empire builders ; 
Song for the vanished elders ; 
Song and praise 
For the deathless days 
Of the brave old years of a century past, 
When they fought for a land of wonder, 
The dreamers who now lie under 
The soil that they won, and winning, lay down 
on its breast at last I 
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V 

On the breast that bears to-day 

Tower and dome and steeple, 
With banners of triumph gay, 

And the Hags of a free-born people 
Who have conquered in bloodless battle^ 

In wars that have heard no groan 

Of a nation overthrown, 
Nor the cannon's direful rattle ; 
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Who have seen no tyrant power 
Lording a little hour 

Splendid with ruin alone ; 
Nor a pilot of evil fate 
At the helm of a doubting state. 
Nay, they have seen but splendour 

Of peace in the joyous lands, 
Peace that bears in the tender 
Palms of her delicate hands 
The sweetest gift 
Life loves to sift 
From out her golden sands. 
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VI. 

Lo, on her south lands where are 
The grasses the green loves best, 

In her shadowy valleys, fairer 
For rivers that know not rest. 

The gleam of her fleeces million, 
The vine of her sunlight bom ! — 
But north, where the golden mom 

Goes forth from the sun's pavilion 
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With splendor of kingly mail, 
Are herds on an endless trail, 

And downs that are rich with corn. 
Her west is a wonder golden, 
Her east, to the sea beholden. 

For ever waits 

By her iron gates 
For the laden keels of the mighty states^ 

And the argosies 

Of the lands at ease, 
The Edens set in the summer seas. 
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VII. 

Now raise the million voice 

Of jubilation ; let the heavens ring 
With such a cry as when they claimed 
their King ; 
Let freedom now rejoice 

For old conflicting dreams fulfilled 

Of this puissant state, 
Now 'stablished as her freemen willed 
In conflict of debate. 
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No more shall hydra-headed error part 
Sisters long one in heart ; 
No more shall selfish aims 

Defeat the force of fate, 
While right true-hearted frames 

The charter of a state, 
And duty holds aloft her awful rod, 
And order — the first mighty law of God — 

Springs heavenward elate. 
Arise ! lift up thy head, 
To the new century wed, 
O, state, whose glory unbegot of wars. 

Of pain and suffering 

And horrid births that bring 
To life the bloody woes that peace abhors, 

Is a new parable of Him 
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Whose holy ways through peace led to the 
seraphim. 

Januaty^ 1901. 
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VIII. 

Lift up thine honored head ! 

The skies are all aflame ; 
The east to morn is wed ; 
Lift up thine honored head. 

And fearless keep thy fame ! 
There is work for thee to do. 
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A nation's work is thine ; 

O, land, beloved, mine. 
Gird thee for life anew. 
With strength, that fails not, keep 

Thy pathway bright with good ; 
Let honor, justice, sweep 
Aside the weeds that creep — 
Grim, error, unbelief. 

And their titanic brood : 
Be thine the task to rear 

The spacious halls of art, 

To hearken to sweet song ; 
Be thine the pride to fear 

No foe while in thy heart 

The love of truth is strong ; 
To help the weak, and be 
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Beloved and great and free, 
Even as thy mighty mother— the grey queen of 
the sea! 

January J 190 1. 



fl Winter Ttioilglit 

Where has it gone, the golden-hearted summer, 

The rose-time of the blossom-scented year? 
And who is this grey-robed, grey-headed comer, 
This traveller old who hath no word of cheer. 
No hint of the lost loveliness where rolled 
The waves of green and gold? 
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Where are the skies, as blue as Aphrodite's 
Wide eyes that seaward-faring sought the 
foam ; 
The flowers with hearts unfolding where the 
light is ; 
The noonday hush beneath the forest dome ; 
The songs of birds, the evening's solemn 

dreams. 
Beside slow- singing streams ? 

Where, too, has fled the dawn in robes re- 
splendent. 
Whose march made all the hills of morning 
sing ? 
And where, ah ! where, the golden-shod at- 
tendant 
Of sunset gone to rest his weary wing? 
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Where the ethereal ardours of flushed day^ 
The gold that grew to grey? 

They are not dead — deep in our souls they 
glimmer ; 
The memories of their glories linger yet ; 
And when the days of life are waxing dimmer 
They drive away the ghosts of drear regret, 
And in our hearts with rhapsody rebuild 
The Are that age has chilled. 

Yea, in our hearts they live — the seasons 
sunny — 
They are the joys our souls unconscious quaff ; 
They are the songs of memory whose wild 
honey 
We taste with lips that know not why they 
laugh ; 
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The swift delight, the sudden exultation, 
Amid life's perturbation. 

They are the singing voices in the story 
The wind brings down from morning's 
coloured height ; 
The spirit-premonition of the glory 
That clothes the naked souFs exultant flight 
Beyond the fierce desires, the passion-strife^ 
The deadening coil of life. 



Good-Niglit 

(To ) 

Good-night we said. I knew not ^twas for thee, 
Indeed, good-night, I who alone in tears 
Am left to wring from the rebellious years 

The solace of majestic memory ; 

For now no more — ah ! nevermore for me, 
The most familiar face of my compeers, 
The voice that silence all the more endears, 

That the mute death now guards it jealously. 
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Good-night, dear friend ! Our parting is but 
brief, 
Betwixt the twin eternities I stray 

A little while, and drink the vital breath, 
Then silently as falls the phantom leaf. 
When the last skies of autumn have grown 

grey, 

I, too, a phantom, mix myself with death. 



fl Sea Dawn 

Forth of the east the sudden sun-god sprang, 
Quivering and flashing, with the keen desire 
Of life's glad rapture— he of light the sire. 

And boundless giver, whom of old men sang 

And worshipped. Suddenly the cliffs' loud clang 
Woke, and the sea yearned sunward, as the 

quire 
Of waters smote into their harp of fire 

Music, and all the choral waves outrang. 
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And now a glad wind o'er the billows drave 
And the sea's heart laughed out in love's 
delight, 

As thrilled the soul of the sun-colored wave 
To feel the sovereign keen kiss of the light 

That through the dim abysmal waters clave 
Down thickening twilights to funereal night. 



Keats 



As when the strengths of mighty billows meet 
In congregated tumult on the shore, 
Then swift recede, and the iron rock, before 

Deep buried in a dream of waters sweet, 

Wakes as a million glittering glories fleet 
Over its heart — so on our spirits pour 
The flood-tides of his music, and no more 

The soul dreams on, but wakens to their beat. 
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O brief light bearer to that heaven of song 
Where splendour kindles splendour, and the 
still 
Bright stars of truth are tremulously born,^ 
Why did not beauty, when man wrought thee 
wrong, 
Unveil her clouded loveliness and fill 
Thy soul with most immitigable scorn ? 



Life Eagerness 

So swiftly move the wheels of change, we sigh 
That we are born into the world too soon, 
We foolish seekers for the afternoon, 

The glare and heat of its receding sky 

That leaves us fainting when the night is nigh, 
And grateful for the least delusive boon 
Of nature, when no more the sun and moon 

Of passion stir the soul tides stormily. 
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More sweet was life, more real in the days 
When Hellas dreamed of gods on Ida's 
crown, 
And nympholeptic visions circled man ; 
Then nature, crowned with worship and with 
praise. 
Drew all her happy votaries adown 
The dim retreats reverberant of Pan. 



Tine Magpies' Morning Song 

A shaft of the sun strikes over 

Dews spilled from their flowery urns, 
And a wind, on the range a rover, 

Comes down with the scent of ferns ; 
^The voice of the thresher is humming 

Afield ere the day-star pales, 
The cows from the meadows are coming 

Uncalled to the old slip-rails. 
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And hark ! as the light gives warning 
What life to a new world comes, 

The magpies, glad in the morning. 
Are carolling clear in the gums. 

Where the wings of the wind droop heavy 
» With songs of the dawn and dark, 
And soars to the sun's bright levee 

The voice of the viewless lark, 
They know not a melody sweeter 

Who have heard not the glorious rush 
Of music, in morning metre. 

When the day breaks over the bush. 
Hark, listen ! the light gives warning 

What life to a new world comes, 
And the magpies, glad in the morning^ 

Are carolling clear in the gums. 
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98 MORNING SONG 

They sing at the day's bright portal 

Wild notes that the woods prolong ; 
But we — with a bourne immortal — 

Make fetters of sorrow in song. 
They worship in joy the glory 

That filleth the heart of the hills, 
We bow not our heads made hoary 

With lust of a life that kills. 
But listen ! the light gives warning 

What life to a new world comes, 
And the magpies, glad in the morning, 

Are carolling clear in the gums. 



Tlie Poet 

(To J. C.) 

He roams through unfamiliar lands, 
For us he wanders wide ; 

Too fragile voyager he stands 
On shores where no men bide. 

Unhelped, unheeded, and unknown, 
But visioned wondrous-wise, 

He points to man the pathway lone 
That leads to other skies. 
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Ah ! not for him the civic wreath 
That crowns a laurelled hour, 

Whose eye, anointed, sees in death 
Life's perfect crowning flower. 

Nor the unrhythmic round of life. 
The clamour and debate, 

The clash and sound of} party strife, 
The hustings hot with hate ; 

Nor glory ot the statesman's power, 
The triumph and renown. 

Exultant one tumultuous hour. 
Then torn and trampled down. 

For whoso !lays with childlike awe 
His heart on nature's breast, 
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And sees by love's eternal law, 
The world forever blest, 

To him the joy of vernal skies, 
The songs that summer yields, 

The sad autumnal light that lies 
About the dying fields. 

Are more than civic crowns that wound 
The lightest brows they press. 

Than titled pomp's eternal round 
Of idle emptiness. 

What though by ivory gates he stand, 

Where dreams unreal throng, 
That lead the dreamer by the hand 

Through their green land of song. 



102 THE POET 

For one that sought the silence sweety 
The goddess pure and high, 

What countless millions heard the feet 
Of trade go' thundering by, 

And built their idols in the shade 

Nor ever dream possessed 
Of life worth living, ere they laid 

Their tired lives down to rest. 

Then thanks be ours, when nature finds 
Her old-time worship gone. 

That there are still the poet-minds, 
That lead the grey worlds on ; 

That loving still the violet, 
The quiet forest fanes, 
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The songs of nature men forget 
Brick walled in city lanes, 

Can see across the mists of death 

Life's station in love's star, 
And temper in the fire of faith 

The steel of loveless war. 



Ttie Cornflower 

Fresh fragrance fills the morning air, 
A gladsome presence everywhere, 
That freely lends to all the rare 

Rich bounty of its changes ; 
While now the early summer sings, 
And blossoms are atilt with wings, 
And every straying cloudlet flings 

Its white robe on the ranges. 



THE CORNFLOWER I05 

And in the yellow lands the corn 
Rejoices in the wind of morn, 
Mayhap to see thy beauty born, 

Glad flower, whose home is fashioned 
Of golden pillars not too high 
To hide the summer-tinted sky, 
Whose light and colour beautify 

Thy life with hues impassioned. 

Yea, 'mid the waving corn thy frail 
Blue blossoms lure the summer gale, 
And laugh to know they never fail 

To win his swift caresses. 
The lingering Sybarite whose wings, 
In his voluptuous wanderings, 
Caught nothing from the heart of things 

More happy than their kisses. 



I06 THE CORNFLOWER 

Ah ! joyful flower, to hear all day 
The blissful wind of summer stray 
Through golden lanes, away, away. 

The mate of bird and river ; 
Or when the quiet twilights fall, 
The old weird plaintive plover-call, 
Till morning to the mountain wall 

Its message sweet deliver. 

But when December's flaming days 
Redden the ruined woodland ways. 
And north winds to the forest stays 

Speak loud of fiery weather. 
And sun-browned reapers go afield. 
Ere morning's eye is half unsefeled, 
Thou and the ripe rich corn must yield 

Your brief lives up together. 



THE CORNFLOWER 10/ 

Sweet fate — with love to live and die, 
While yet a fragrant youth is nigh ! 
Kissed of the rain, the sun, the sky, 

In love's seclusion growing 
Deep under all the golden ears. 
If wind and cloud and you were peers, 
Ah ! surely nature wept sad tears 

The night before the mowing I 



Ode to Sleep 

Where shall I seek thee, sleep ? Is it in some 
Green world of flower, where languid noons 
are born ; 

Or where the early hum 
Of eager cities wakes the mottled morn ; 
Or where the darkness plumes her sable wing 
Past moving shadows on the forest edge; 
Or some moon-haunted spot, 



ODE TO SLEEP IO9 

Where through a summer eve of blossoming 
Cool waters whisper to the reedy sedge 

Their honej'ed dreams of love's forget- 
me-not ? 

Yea, I will seek thee where the slumberous 
hours 
Of lulling eves by winding waters stray, 

And in green, mossy bowers 
From the confused world will slip away ; 
And, in thy warm, entwining arms will grow 
Into a higher realm than fancy mounts. 
Cheating the dull-eyed care 
Who ever bids " sad morrow !" here below, 
And pain that freezes fast the swelling founts 
Of hope, whose food is love's diviner 
air. 
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no ODE TO SLEEP 

What though I lose awhile the crowning light 
That climbs the ladder of the towering wind, 

And Flora, taking flight 
With the young hours that leave the stars 
behind, 
And plaintive love-songs in the singing leaves. 
And green dew-buds that ripen in noon- 
flowers. 

And cloud-steeds, golden shod, 
And all the joy that gladdens us, or grieves, 
Beauty, the slave of all the winged hours, 
And love the lever hfting us to God. 

Yet will I wander far with thee by slides 
Of coast, where never silver star is kissed 

To sleep by moaning tides. 
And, ghostlike, melt into thy moony mist 



ODE TO SLEEP III 

Of dreams, immortal made by minstrelsy 

Of old enchantment, colours strange and dim. 
And visions woven bright — 
The mellov^r- pained music of the sea. 

The mystic moon and stars that sink or swim 
Through faery deeps, enisled of glim- 
mering light. 

Or in strange cities in a strange grey land, 
With thee, dear nymph, may I awake to find 

Love linked hand in hand 
With joy elusive as the wandering wind ; 
And time with youth careering happily 

Through bloomless gardens of dead Proserpine, 
And freedom's lightning glance 
Under the brows of all humanity. 



112 ODE TO SLEEP 

And foreheads flushed with fiery thoughts 
divine, 

And man made man by no god-cir- 
cumstance. 

Thrice happy sleep — dim silhouette of death — 
Soothing the weary soul with thy caress, 

Soft as a babe's soft breath, 
Into the pale dream-world of loveliness ; 
Lo, when thy hands are on th' eclipsing lid. 
No more the eyes dissolve at others' woes, 
No more grief clouds the brain — 
Come then, soft nurse, in silent guise, and bid 
Thy spirits bring the anodyne to close 

The eyes that all too long have looked 
in vain. 



R Legend of St. Gregory 

From olden days of Rome's imperial state 
This tale is told of Gregory the Great, 

Once to his temple on the Coelian Hill 
A beggar came, an outcast worn and ill, 
And prayed "O master, from thy bounty give, 
For Christ's sweet sake, an alms that I may 
live." 
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**Takc thoa this gift, '^ all my stcrc, vrt I 
Most gladly in the name o£ the VIo^ Hi^ 

Wm beip theCy for tfay smi ol Hie is dim. 
And I hare yooth and strength in cr^ry limbj 

Tunc passed away and Gregory had becx>me 



A LEGEND II5 

The ruler and crowned head of Christendom, 
And far and wide the lustre of his fame 
For goodness spread as an exceeding flame. 

And (as the legend tells) he once prepared 
A feast which, at his word, twelve beggars 

shared. 
And as he sat beside them, lo ! the door 
Opened, and came unasked one beggar more. 

And Gregory cried, " Friend to the festive board 
I asked thee not, but as thy gracious Lord 
Would welcome thee, so now I ask thee in. 
Take thou thy place and let the feast begin." 

But when he ceased the stranger lifted up 
Before his gaze a time-worn silver cup, 



114 A LEGEND 

And Gregory cried, " Alas ! poor friend, as bare 
Of gifts my cell as is the wayside there, 
Nor food my lips have tasted since the light, 
Though now the noon is sloping to the night. 

But stay!" Then in his temple he withdrew 
And brought therefrom a cup of silver hue, 
A gift his mother gave, — more prized a one 
Than ever yet was cherished by a son. 

^*Take thou this gift, 'tis all my store, yet I 
Most gladly in the name of the Most High 
Will help thee, for thy sun of life is dim, 
And I have youth and strength in every limb." 

Time passed away and Gregory had become 
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But stay!" Then in his temple he withdrew 
And brought therefrom a cup of silver hue, 
A gift his mother gave, — more prized a one 
Than ever yet was cherished by a son. 

'*Take thou this gift, 'tis all my store, yet I 
Most gladly in the name of the Most High 
Will help thee, for thy sun of life is dim, 
And I have youth and strength in every limb." 

Time passed away and Gregory had become 
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The ruler and crowned head of Christendom, 
And far and wide the lustre of his fame 
For goodness spread as an exceeding flame. 

And (as the legend tells) he once prepared 
A feast which, at his word, twelve beggars 

shared. 
And as he sat beside them, lo ! the door 
Opened, and came unasked one beggar more. 

And Gregory cried, " Friend to the festive board 
I asked thee not, but as thy gracious Lord 
Would welcome thee, so now I ask thee in. 
Take thou thy place and let the feast begin." 

But when he ceased the stranger lifted up 
Before his gaze a time-worn silver cup, 
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And Gregory cried, " Alas ! poor friend, as bare 
Of gifts my cell as is the wayside there, 
Nor food my lips have tasted since the light, 
Though now the noon is sloping to the night. 

But stay!" Then in his temple he withdrew 
And brought therefrom a cup of silver hue, 
A gift his mother gave, — more prized a one 
Than ever yet was cherished by a son. 

''Take thou this gift, 'tis all my store, yet I 
Most gladly in the name of the Most High 
Will help thee, for thy sun of life is dim, 
And I have youth and strength in every limb." 

Time passed away and Gregory had become 
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The ruler and crowned head of Christendom, 
And far and wide the lustre of his fame 
For goodness spread as an exceeding flame. 

And (as the legend tells) he once prepared 
A feast which, at his word, twelve beggars 

shared. 
And as he sat beside them, lo ! the door 
Opened, and came unasked one beggar more. 

And Gregory cried, " Friend to the festive board 
I asked thee not, but as thy gracious Lord 
Would welcome thee, so now I ask thee in, 
Take thou thy place and let the feast begin." 

But when he ceased the stranger lifted up 
Before his gaze a time-worn silver cup, 
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And o'er his face a holy sweetness broke, 
And in a voice of heavenly charm he spoke : 

" Behold, O master, him to whom once ill 
And fainting by the temple on the hill 
You gave for pity, in the days of old, 
Your mother's gift, the silver cup I hold ; 

" Even as you gave it in the name of Him, 
Without whose glory all the world were dim, 
So shall you live by grace divine, for know 
They reap God's harvest who in goodness sow.'^ 

He spake and vanished ; each one in his place 
Knew he had gazed upon no mortal face. 
But Gregory saw across the festive board 
The vision of the glory of the Lord. 



Tliree Years Old 

(A Roundel) 

Dear little eyes wherein blue summer glows 
And smiles like hope girt with gold memories I 
What love on earth is love that never knows 
Dear little eyes ? 
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Such light as shines in unimagined skies 
Within their lovely life enkindled shows, 
And makes earth heaven and heaven a glad 
surprise. 

Time, gather not, I pray thee, where this rose 
Of love illumes our trembling paradise ; 
Nor touch to tears, before night seal them 
close, 

Dear little eyes. 



Tlie Flower of Beauty 

(A Roundel) 

When spring's heart beats and all the glad 

wide wold 
Sings to the young fresh year that yellowing 

greets 
The elfin laughter of the winds fourfold, 
When spring's heart beats, 
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More splendid than the star, when morning 

meets 
With night upon the flying verge of gold, 
One flower is mine rich with all colors and 

sweets, 

The flower of beauty. From it dreams unfold 
Their wings into a cankerous world that eats 
Away all loveliness, divinely-souled, 
When spring's heart beats. 



Wordswortli. 

When his freed spirit soared sublime, 
New heavens of song assailing, 

Beyond the touch of envious time, 
The scathe of wrong prevailing, 

No victory was thine, O grave. 
Though England's sweetest singer 

Put ofiE his robes, where Rotha's wave 
By Grasmere loves to linger. 
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For still his songs o'er seas and lands 
To alien climes have drifted, — 

The gold that from their shining sands 
The keen-eyed ages sifted. 

The gifts that brought in restful rhyme 
Peace for the weary-hearted, 

In songs as fresh as that green time 
Ere man and nature parted. 

With stedfast faith unvext by ill, 
His head on nature's bosom. 

He saw the crowning miracle, — 
The soul in bud and blossom ; 

And underlying common things 
A beauty new unfolding. 



\ 
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While in mute life the secret springs 
Of conscious life beholding. 

For him the laughing daffodils, — 

The morrice-dancers crazy, — 
The yellow primrose by the rills. 

The poet's darling daisy, 

The lonely humble celandine, 

Shy peeper at spring's portal, 
The snowdrop, lighting winter's shrine, 

Have made his verse immortal. 

And still through all his song there runs 

A tender human feeling, — 
The afterglow of setting suns 

The clouds of life revealing; 
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The homely sympathies that move 
Our hearts to nature nearer, — 

O who like him to patient love 
Has lent a vision clearer? 

Let England praise her heroes gone 
Down time's unresting river, 

But in her poet's Pantheon 
Shall Wordsworth live for ever. 



The Hills of Blue 

We rode in the spring to the hills of blue, 

On a day when the tide of life was flowing,. 
Vivid and rapid the long leagues through, 

And the honeyed winds from the south were 
blowing ; 
Blowing on us twain with a sense of rapture. 

That only the season of love finds true, 
As we rode through the lazy land to capture 

A dream of the distant hills of blue. 
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So we rode away to the hills of blue, 

Where the iron breath of the wind blows 
keenest, 
By banks where the silver wattles grew. 

And the river ways of the year were greenest ; 
And our hearts beat time to the tunes that 
gladden, 

When the radiant season of youth rings true, 
With never a sound or sight to sadden 

Our way as we rode to the hills of blue. 

Yea, northward far to the hills of blue, 

In the dreamy haze of the pleasant weather, 

We rode till the heights familiar grew, 

As hope and youth in our hearts together ; 

But vain were the visions fondly cherished. 
They died away as we nearer drew. 
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The dim blue dream of the morning perished — 
A grey mist hung on the hills of blue ! 

So the dream died down with the hills of blue, 

Upheav'n peaks that are ageless warders ; 
And all discrowned of the dream that drew 

Our hearts that day to the land's blue borders 
We turned, though we heard the magpie o*er us 

Singing a wild, waste note that drew 
Its song from the soul of nature's chorus, 

As we rode away from the hills of blue. 



\ 



Love's Inevitableriess 

From the city I loved, where the shrine of my 
youth was set, 
I fled afar from a love that fate denied ; 
And I said : ^' In a land of summer I will forget 
Her face that is fairer than aught in the 
world beside, 
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And the pain of the heart, and its hunger 
unsatisfied, 
And the cry of passionate longing and wild 

regret 
That ever our lives in their circling orbits met^ 
In' a blind conjunction of love in a world so- 
wide." 
But her eyes were there in the blazing starry 
light, 
Her cheek in the rose of the golden sun's 
decline. 
Her voice in the low sweet wind of summer 
and night, 
And her grace in the sweep of the corn and 
the droop of the vine ; 
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And from every gem in the ring on memory's 

hand 
A light, that I deemed was dead, shone over 

the land. 



I 



R Day at the Close of Winter 

The earth to-day is blossoming ; 

The keen crisp air 
Seems like the courier that spring 

Sends everywhere 
About old forests bourgeoning 

With bud and brere. 



J 
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A languid joyance stirs the blood, 

Foreshadowing 
The time of flowers, when in the wood 

New raptures ring, 
And richer glories brighdy flood 

The face of spring. 

A laughing light of sunshine fills 
The fields. A gleam 

Of haze is trembling on the hills. 
And the far stream 

Betrays its windings, where the frills 
Of wattles gleam. 

Ah I now no more the noisy town 

Breaks on my view ; 
The surging tide of life dies down; 

In visions new 
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I only see the skies that crown 
The woods with blue. 

And yielding to the day's glad mood 

That half is spring's, 
I watch in idle quietude 

The flash of wings, 
Or listen to the murmurous brood 

Of sun-born things. 

WcU-knowing loveliness will last, 

That earth and sky, 
All beauty that has ever passed 

The seeing eye. 
Stamp on the soul impressions vast 

That never die. 



The Swallow's Return 

Thou art come back, thou truant on the wing. 

Back to thine olden home, 

And on the edge of spring 
Hast breasted the impatient leagues of foam ; 
And now awhile to summer thou wilt sing, 
Mayhap a song of glory and the north ; 

Then with the fading days go forth 
Again to happy exile, and forget 

The year of wind and wet. 
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Ah, sweet is summer, sweet its fragrarit bloom, 

And sweet its wizard ways, 

And in thy heart is room 
Alone for songs of summer-coloured days ; 
But when the winter skies ingather gloom. 
Thou and wild joy — high happy-hearted peers — 

Will hear not nature's heavy tears, 
Nor the soft south, pursuing love's delight 

In some twin summer flight. 

Yet wilt thou leave to me a royal dream 
Of lands that lure thy wings 
Beside some northern stream. 
Where evermore the gorgeous summer sings. 
Far flower-lit fields, where feet of low winds 
gleam, 
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And all buds bloom. Yet is the south more 
sweet, 

For ah, thy wings across the fleet 
Sea foam have wandered where the gold-haired 
south 

Leans low a kissing mouth. 

Here wilt thou rear thy gentle brood, and they 

With tireless twittering. 

When fades the solemn day. 
Will take the water-way with instant vring. 
And see far under all the sky grow grey. 
And emulously speed a sudden flight 

From those dim sisters of the night. 
In phantom skies who follow where they will, 

And mock their efforts still. 
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Thine evening revels whisper of delight, 
Where calm earth voices ring, 
What though thy happy flight 
Is not where cloudy shrines are gathering 
Their beauty and their colour. If we might 
But change with thee our lives one little hour. 
What guerdon thine for such a dower 
Of happiness? Nay, we have nought to give, 
O, swallow fugitive. 



Australia 

(An Ode) 

Bright land of freedom born, 

Time's bravest birth as yet, 
Since England's mighty morn 

Rose nevermore to set, 
Peace guide thee, though a brood 

Of coward hearts would see 
No hope of nationhood 

Till red war ravage thee, — 
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Red war — the world disease — 

That fills the lands to flood, 
And storms the reddened seas, 

With rivers running blood ; 
For whom the white homes fall. 

For whom the fires of hell 
Sweep furrows ploughed with ball, 

And sown with shot and shell. 
Woe ! woe ! for coward dreams 

Of empire when the star 
Only of battle gleams, — 

Th3 oriflamme of war ! 



O land, thrice happy by the gifts that golden 
peace has given, 
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The girdling ring of Austral seas, the blue of 
Austral heaven. 

The fragrance of the flowery slopes that clothe 

thy dreaming hills 
When dancing spring's reiterate song calls forth 

her daffodils. 

AVhen yellow-haired September sings and sends 

her liquid notes 
In wide and mellow music forth from all her 

thousand throats ; 

Until we feel a presence pure in all of nature's 
plan. 
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And the glad springtime of the heart comes^ 
more than once to man. 



Let poets hymn their northern lands — ^their 

storied splendour praise, 
Let romance wake the deathless deeds that 

crown immortal days, 

The battles of the bannered past, the triumphs- 

of the sea, 
The men that led the stormy van of ancient 

liberty. 

For me a song] of harvest gifts that royal sum- 
mer brings ; 
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A new Arcadia more blest than Roman Virgil 
sings ; 

A goodly land with plenty crowned no foeman 

dares to tread, 
While still we clasp our mother's hand — sons 

of the Island- Dead. 

While still with honor steeled we vow, beneath 

our stars unfurled. 
Our heritage from Runnymede to guard against 

the world. 



Love's Yigil 

In the peerless time of your beauty's pride, 
When a mother loved grew weak and frail, 

And the rose that reddened, the blooms that 
dyed 
Her cheek gave way for the lilies pale, 

You fashioned your life to a purpose true, — 

A vigil of love the long years through. 
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The tide of the city life rolled by ; 

The laughter loud of the careless throng ; 
The days that gladden, the nights that die 

To sound of music and dance and song ; 
But you turned away, though the warm young 

blood 
In your rosy veins ran full to flood. 

You turned away from the wild old lure 
Of pleasure and passion, whose red lip stings, 

To the quiet life of a purpose pure, 
To a sense of loss of the old glad things. 

The hopes that beckon, the dreams that call 

In the rose-lit garden of love to all. 

And evermore by her side you stood 
Till the shadow, shod with silence, came ; 
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But for you, ah ! then, life's interlude 
Was played, and the chill grey years had 
claim 
On your lingering grace. Yet, I vow, you trod 
The surest way in the fields of God. 



Tl[\e Refuge 

If life of joy were disinherited, 
Old friendships gone, old memories turned to 

gaU, 
No sound of merry voices in the hall, 
No wonder-rose of childhood breaking red 
Through greenest leaves of youth's wild garden 
bed ; 
If love were lost to hope beyond recall, 
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And a sheer weight of heavy hours should 
fall 
From chill grey skies upon my grieving head ; 
Yet as the years revolving onward roll, 
To her whose perfect beauty never fades, 
Whose love is ever a perennial spring 
That waters deep the sered lands of the soul. 
To nature would I turn, and in her glades 
My solitary song in silence sing. 



Ttie Fltgtit of thie Wild Swans 

birds wing-weary with your distant flight 
To far-off reedy river and inland lake, 

And green morasses where old summers take 
Their sluggish ease in undisturbed delight, 

1 hear your pinions cleaving day and night, 
I hear the dim aerial notes that make 
The silence musical as winds that wake 

The sunrise on some morning-flowered height* 
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For you the freedom of the unfettered cloud, 
The silence of etherial solitudes, 
The joy of isolation and of ease ;J 
For me the clamour and tumult of the crowd, 
The trivial aims of witless multitudes 

Untouched by thought of life's solemnities. 



On Leaving Australia 

Before me chill white widths of foam, behind 
The grey sea wall that girds my native land 
Where pleasant memories wandered hand in 
hand 
With youth triumphant as a morning wind, 
And fading scenes with early hopes were twined 
Of life and love, and that imperious baud 
Of young ambitions, loath to understand 
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The least restraint of wisdom seeming blind. 
And as I gaze a mist about mine eyes 
Gathers its grief. I hear the salt wind sing^ 
I feel the breathing freshness of the brine ; 
But there is something absent from the skies, 
A spirit of loss takes shape in everything, 
And unfamiliar loneliness is mine. 



Tlie Gift 

You have given me your love, to keep it, 

Yea, to hold it as a sacred trust ; 
You have sown a seed, how shall time reap it? 

In a harvest that is red with rust. 
Or in fruitage that is ripe with blessings 

Of the seasons that are sanctified 
By the kisses and the soft caressings 

Of old memories that drooped and died ? 
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You have given me your love, to hold it, 

Yea, to shield it from the storm wind's 
strife ; 
In the shelter of your faith you told it. 

In the purity that hallows life : 
And shall I, who see my heaven brightly 

By the starry lights of hope impearled, 
Hold thy gift of love as one who lightly 

Values all the wealth of all the world? 

You have given me your love to cherish, 
You have given me the gift of gifts ; 

Now the blank page of the past doth perish 
In the glory that exulting lifts 

All my life to purer purposes— my being 
To the heaven of thy trusting eyes, 



1 
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To thy faith that with its inward seeing 
Wakes to life the nobler harmonies. 

You have given me your love to fashion 

To the purpose of an untried soul, 
On the altar of your girlhood's passion 

You have given me your litems control ; 
And with reverence the gift that blesses — 

Gift of love that God remembers best — 
I have buried in the deep recesses, 

In the silence of my heart's glad nest. 



fl Flower of Babyhood 

When spring winds danced upon the tasselled 
hills, 

And light and shade alternate floated o^er us^ 
And, sunlight-led, the amorous river rills 

Rejoiced in happy chorus ; 

Yea, when the flowerets lifted up in prayer 
To kindly skies the faith of timorous faces^ 
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There came to us a flower of beauty rare 
Made out of all sweet graces. 

For something had she of the lily^s hue, 
And of the rose she surely was a sister — 

Some golden fairy of the wattle too 
Upon her sweet head kissed her. 

Deep in her eyes you saw the violet, 

Her cheeks had subtle hints of ruddy clover, 

Her sleeping lips two crowning daisie? set 
Their crimson tippets over. 

But summer drooped upon a withered bier. 
And autumn, in the ruined woodlands keeping 

In vain a flowery vigil of the year. 
With solemn winds went weeping. 
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And with the passing glory did she go, 
The little maid too tender here to tarry, 

The little hands that never learnt to know 
What burdens they should carry 

The little feet that never knew to stray 
Into the gloomy borderland of sorrow. 

With questionings of why ? and whence f to-day^ 
And whither ? of to-morrow. 



Mayhap 'tis better so— though love distrust — 
That fate in sweetest guise of life hath found 
her — 

A blossom scarcely risen from the dust, 
With no rude winds around her. 
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Yet hath she left a fragrance wondrous sweet 
Here in a world where all is fret and flurry, 

A memory, cool as waters, for the heat 
Of burning life's wild hurry. 



In a Picture Gallery 

From scene to scene we passed with ravished 
eyes, 
Where beauty^s world unfolded to our gaze 
The lovely light of spring's reiterate days, 
The grief divine in autumn woods and skies. 
All charms of color's wordless melodies, 

Soft shadowy lights on glimmering waterways, 
And fantasies of love where evening strays 
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Down dewy paths of meadowy memories. 

At last we came where roared the ravenous sea 
Beneath a blackening wind. A broken shore 

Foam-clouded reared in grim austerity 
The stormy cliffs its warring waters wore, 
While on the waves a tangled wreckage bore 

A sightless face that stared unbrokenly. 
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